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of which are not yet settled. As an alternative to rivers,
mountain crests and the like, then, geometrical lines are
satisfactory boundaries provided that the relationships between
adjacent States are such as to avoid marked pressure on their
peripheries. They cannot be considered as satisfactory alterna-
tives in regions such as Europe, where the uneasy balance
between countries is partly the result of their historical evolution
and partly the result of their confinement in a relatively small
area.
Here, more than in any other continent, is it necessary to
take into consideration the content and character of the
States when defining their boundaries, especially from the
point of view of facilitating the smooth working of their
inter-relationships. The problem of territorial delimitation
would doubtless be eased by the successful creation of a
United States of Europe, inasmuch as it would reduce the
status of boundaries from the international to the internal
level, but there seems to be little hope of this change even in
the non-Slav parts of the continent. In the meantime some
modus operandi is necessary. Geometrical lines and physical
features do not provide appropriate boundaries here, because
they do not conform to the requirements of the various
States.
Most of Europe's boundaries are what Boggs has called
"anthropogeographic" in character, because they represent
attempts to enclose groups of people and their territory
according to one or more aspects of homogeneity within each
group. The striking fact about these lines is that, while they
are the most accurately delimited and demarcated and the
most jealously guarded of all boundaries, the unity of the
entities which they define is at least open to question and
always difficult to assess. Moreover, the degree of unity tends
to weaken towards the State's periphery if only because of
contacts with other States, yet it is in these transitional areas,
often impossible to delimit exactly, that political, including
administrative purposes, demand that precisely demarcated
boundaries be established.
That is an outstanding paradox which confronts the
student of Political Geography and it helps to explain the